WITH THE PRINCE OF DZUN
his new possession and awkwardly tried to open it. We
showed him a notch we had made to mark the point to which
it should be opened to get the clearest view. But the lenses
were a little misty and, worst of all, the Prince could not shut
one eye at a time without covering it with his hand. In short,
the apparatus seemed to give him little pleasure, or if it did
he did not betray it. How were we to know whether we had
made a good impression or not?
Peter went out shooting, I was sitting in our tent mending
a sock. But a crowd of sightseers had collected. The Mon-
gols, nomads who camp only for a rare few days near
Tangar or Lusar, were astonished at everything. They
looked at themselves in the glass. Surprised at its being so
regularly wound, they managed to unwind my ball of wool.
They went into ecstasies over a pair of nail scissors, over a
fork, and a tin box in which I kept the butter. , . . My
visitors also included some merchants, Chinese some of them
with a dash of Mongol like Li. These merchants come up
and spend six months selling tea and drills to those of the
nomads who cannot get to town that particular year. They
are more civilized, and those who came to our tent that day
had already seen knives with more than one blade and
electric torches. But I did not like them. They seemed to me
to be rough and coarse, even though they had adopted the
clothing of the barbarians. The barbarians were like great
children, timid, anxious to do nothing to displease me,
and thoughtful on my account.
Tired of trying to entertain them, I suddenly thought of
giving them Lattimore's book on Mongolia to look at. It was
often afterwards to be a source of relief from their insatiable
curiosity. They could discuss the illustrations, knowing what
they were talking about. They had an odd habit of holding a
half-closed hand as a sort of shade before the eyes while they
looked.
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